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ARCTIC BEAUTY. 




N his letters from Northern Europe, Bayard 
Taylor •writes : " The South is a cup 
which one may drink to inebriation ; but one 
taste from the icy goblet of the North is 
enough to allay curiosity and quench all fur- 
ther desire. A traveler's mind must never stray too 
Ffar from the things about him, and long habit has ena- 
bled me to throw myself entirely into the conditions and 
circumstances of each separate phase of my wandering 
life, thereby preserving distinct the sensations and 
experiences of each, and preventing all later confusion in 
the memory. But the other day, at Muoniovara, as I sat 
before the fire in the early afternoon darkness, there flashed 
across my mind a vision of cloudless Egypt — palm-trees 
rustling in the hot wind, yellow mountain-walls rising be- 
yond the emerald plain of the Nile, the white pencils of min- 
arets in the distance, the creamy odor of bean-blossoms in the 
air — a world of glorious vitality, where Death seemed an 
unaccountable accident. Here, Life existed only on suffer- 
ance, and all Nature frowned with a robber's demand to 
give it up." 

Notwithstanding this uncomfortable parallel, there is Beauty 
of a gorgeous character strewn all over the icy wastes of the 
North. Witness Taylor's own descriptions of the fir forests 
clad in snow, like hooded monks, and in the crisp air and ex- 
treme light of the moon, looking, in depths and solitudes, like 
enchanted palaces, even more gorgeous than poet's dream had 
conceived. And those Arctic Nights — what can be more mag- 
nificent ! In the long days of the winter, there the moon hangs 
in grand sublimity, overlooking waste and cliff, in a silence as 



the panorama of Beauty is only paralleled in its sublimity by 
the grander panorama of the Universe. 

When Mr. Taylor penned his letter, he had seen one d ay with- 
out a sun, and dashed off his disappointment in a hasty disclaimer. 





solemn as the ages. It is a four -month's watch which the 
" Mistress of the Night" keeps in those dreary regions. 
No sun there to chase away her glories. The night and day- 
hours alike are hers ; and, with the north-lights and the stars, 



Dr. Kane and his comrades beheld twice one hundred and twenty 
days without a sun to tip even the lofty mountain-tops of their 
icy home ; and he thus pronounces the Arctic Night beautiful : — 
" The intense beauty of the Arctic firmament can hardly be 
imagined. It looked close above our heads, with its stars mag- 
nified in glory, and the very planets twinkling so much as 
to baffle the observations of our astronomer. I am afraid to 
speak of some of these night scenes. I have trodden the 
deck and the floes, when the life of earth seemed suspended 
t — its movements, its sounds, its coloring, its companion- 

ships ; and as I looked on the radiant hemisphere, circling 
above me as if rendering worship to the unseen Centre of 
light, I have ejaculated, in humility of spirit, ' Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him V " 

Perhaps no sight is more impressive and truly beautiful 
than the mountains of ice which navigate the " wilderness 
of waters" of those northern seas which hold the mystery 
of Franklin's death in their keeping. Mysterious, awful, 
sublime, in their mountain size, the bergs yet move upon the 
JP waters like things of life — grim wardens of those icy do- 
I|Pf mains where the Arctic Queen holds her everlasting reign ; 
j§|; and they assume shapes, and graces, and hues, which give 
pft~ them a picturesqueness that a poet's pen may not be able fully 
^ to paint. Mr. Sonntag, in his narrative, says of them : — 
u The appearance of many icebergs is grand and magni- 
ficent beyond all power of description. Their size alone 
would make them objects of admiration. Some of them ap- 
pear like floating palaces, castles, or towers of stupendous dimen- 
sions, with spires, and domes, and minarets, often formed with 
such regularity that the beholder is almost persuaded they are 
works of art. Often, when they reflect the beams of the sun, or 
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the more lurid glare of the aurora borealis, 
they appear like immense structures of 
glass or crystal." We might go far in the 
temperate or tropic zones, and fail to be- 
hold such a spectacle as this — a floating 
mountain of ice, navigating the mysterious 
deep in lone sublimity. The earth has no 
counterpart for such Arctic Beauty. 



This discovery opens anew the question 
of an open polar basin, where a higher 
temperature encourages all kinds of sea 
and air life ; and, too, it opens to the 
realms of poesy, a new and wondrous 
region, to people with a new creation, and 
endow with a life all its own. This al- 
ready has been done. Before us lies the 




The problem of an open sea at the 
North Pole, where life and beauty are re- 
produced in unique and glorious com- 
pleteness, is now more than the dream of 
the poet's brain, since William Morton 
looked out upon that sea, after having 
penetrated the hideous barriers of Hum- 
boldt's glacier, and passed Tennyson's 
Monument, which seems planted at the 
point beyond which man shall not dare to 
go. Dr. Kane tells the story of the dis- 
covery in these graphic words : 

" As Morton, leaving Hans and his 
Dogs, passed between Sir John Franklin 
Island and the narrow beach-line, the coast 
became more wall-like, and dark masses 
of porphyritic rock abutted into the sea. 
With growing difficulty he managed to 
climb from rock to rock, in hopes of 
of doubling the promontory and sighting 
the coasts beyond, but the waters kept 
encroaching more and more on his track. 

" It must have been an imposing sight, 
as he stood at this termination of his 
journey, looking out upon the great waste 
of waters before him. Not a ' speck of 
ice,' to use his own words, could be seen. 
There, from a height of four hundred and 
eighty feet, which commanded a horizon of 
almost forty miles, his ears were glad- 
dened with the novel music of dashing 
waves, and a surf breaking in upon the 
rocks at his feet, stayed his further pro- 
gress." 



" Arctic Queen," a poem of sixty pages, 
wherein we have one of the rarest and 
most original conceptions which adorn 
our literature. In it Arctic Beauty is 
reflected and reproduced in such exqui- 
site word-painting as brings to the eye all 
the possible glories of that Polynia, to 
whose surrounding sea it was permitted 
the pure-hearted and intrepid Dr. Kane 
to penetrate. The work is very properly 
dedicated to the navigator whose recent 



death has filled so many hearts with 
sorrow. 

" Oene, of all the chilly Arctics, queen," 

is the centre around which group char- 
acters of great diversity. They come at 
her bidding, from all her realm ; from the 
caves and bowers of the lovely island, set 
in an ocean of perpetual calm ; from over 
the sea, where 

" Mountains of unchanging snow, 
And still beyond, to where full many a tower 
And fortress reared their walls of gleaming ice 
On the dim verges of her vast domains." 

Maids of honor, warriors, warders of the 
sea, who kept intruders back from her 
realms, all gathered at her call around her 
throne, and each narrate what has passed 
under their experience. Old Wole, guar- 
dian of Thug, the mighty fortress which 
sweeps the frozen sea with its look-out, tells 
of the coming of two ships, (Franklin's), 
and how he blasted them with his icy 
breath, and seized the crew, to send them 
prisoners into the mines of the earth, 
from whence " Queen Oene" drew all 
her gems, and precious marbles, and 
gold. Kolona, a beautiful creature, of 
lithe form and airy grace, tells of her trip 
over the surrounding sea, and how she 
espied, upon a height, a man (Dr. Kane) 
overlooking the wide waste of waters, as 
if trying to penetrate the mystery of the 
realm beyond, of whom she says : — 

" Long time he, gazing, stood ; 
And when he turned, 'twas with so deep a sigh 
The sound awakened in me strange regret, 
Endless reproach, and grief unknown before.*' 
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And Frost-spirits re- 
urn from the Sout,h 
to tell of their destruc- 
tion of the fruits and 
flowers of the zones 
where men dwelt ; 
and Storm-spirits tell 
of the winds which 
they loosed upon the 
deep, to sweep in- 
to destruction the 
fleets of man, against 
whom the ancestral 
law of the Queen's 
domains bade eter- 
nal hostility. In the 
midst of this court 
a sudden apparition 
of a mortal maiden 
appears, the dark- 
eyed Olive, who 
comes from the far 
South, in quest of 
her lover, Bertho, 




who, a spiritual visitation in her dreams 
tells her, is held in thrall by the cruel 
queen. At this point the action of the 
poem becomes highly intensified, and no 
mere citation of incidents could give any 
idea of the beauty and power of the scene, 
and the narrative of Olive, as she tells 
her story of love and pursuit of her lover. 



her beauty, and directs her steps to the 
caverns where Bertho' s spirit is held in 
slavery — his body, like those of all men 
who were held in bondage, being frozen 
upon the shore. She is borne over the 
awful chasm which guards the cave, by 
winged rainbow-hued messengers, and 
enters the cave. Here the descriptions 



Neither the queen nor her subjects have j become truly gorgeous, and we hazard 
sotds, consequently are ignorant of the j nothing in saying they are without a pa- 
passion of love, and they listen in amaze- | rallel in our poetic literature, for beauty 
ment at Olive's tale. Her boat left her ' of imagery and the vividness of life. The 
southern isle, and a current, reader is entranced as he reads. 



" The thought of which, in speculative minds 
Had long been cherished," 

bears her on — on — through the night and 
day, and storms and calms of Southern 
seas, to the North, where all the powers 
of the Arctics could not stay her course. 

" More thick these terrors grew ; 
Broad fields stretched out in many a frozen ridge ; 
While far beyond were paths of printless snow. 
The Ocean lay behind ; and yet my boat 
Moved ever onward, up a watery aisle, 
Opening like a deep river through theice. 
A shadowy land spread out on either side, 
Where, moveless as some black and brooding bird, 
Night hovered, silent, vast, and ivonderful." 

At length, she reaches the open sea ; 
she attains the island, and demands of 
the Queen her lost Bertho. The Queen 
knows him not, but gives Olive liberty 
to search ; and through all that land she 
pursues her steps, crossing the sea to the 
icy domains, where her heart tells her her 
lover is held in servitude. Old Wole 
would have slain her, but was charmed by 






ijga 




Olive finds her lover, and seeks to 
clasp him ; but, alas, it is only his spirit, 
not his bodily form, and she clasps a sha- 
dow ! The lovers give way to grief ; but 
Olive's great love makes her resolve to 
tarry there and help Bertho to work out 
his servitude, when she hopes to win the 
cruel Queen to give them back to life 
again. In her wanderings amid the icy 
cliffs and mountains, Olive has met the 
spirit of Sir John Franklin, doomed to 
one hundred years of servitude ere he 
shall be released to wing his way to 
Heaven. He tells her his sad and terrible 
story, and she tells of how the whole 
civilized world pronounces his name rev- 
erently, and sympathizes with his misfor- 
tunes and the grief of his faithful wife. 
The story is exquisitely told. Sir John 
becomes Olive's good spirit, and aids her 
in her straits. The cruel Queen comes, 
with all her train, to visit the cave, and 
finds the lovers together. She is imme- 
diately filled with pangs of jealousy, and 
resolves to take Bertho to herself, and 
have him tell her of the great world of the 
South, and to teach her of love. Olive 
is thrown into prison, and Bertho is 
borne away, to be restored to his body and 
to be caressed by the Queen. Once re- 
stored to his natural functions, he find!* v 
means to escape with the aid of Sir John, 
who has learned from Olive the story of 
her last misfortune ; and, flying to the 
dungeon, releases Olive, and together 
they hurry through that vast underground 
world to seek the light of day. Their pas- 
sage through the 
cave is wonder- 
fully told — tho 
lines are literally 
loaded with the 
profusion of ideas 
and of imagery 
which the occa- 
sion and place 
suggest. After a 
series of adven- 
tures, they at 
length em ergo 
from the cave ; 
and, standing at 
its portals, gaze 
with wistful eyes 
out upon the sea, 
beyond which, to- 
wards the setting 
sun, their home 
lies. Old "Wole, 
from his fortress, 
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espies them ; and, moved by pity, sends 
his messengers to them with a boat, stored 
with comforts for their voyage. In it they 
embark ; and, when out upon the wastes, 
they behold the Queen Oene approach. 
Humility is in her demeanor, and as she 
sends after the lovers a parting song, 
they know she has learned of love, and 
won a soul. 

This is a hurried outline of a work 
which, if properly illustrated, would da- 
guerreotype Arctic Beauty in all its cha- 
racters and wondrous nature. The poem 
appears anonymously, only in a small 
edition for private circulation, and we 
may have outstepped propriety in giving 
it this public notice ; but feel that, since 
it is so closely linked to Arctic life and 
scenery, our discourso on Arctic Beauty 
would have been incomplete, without 
reference to the romance which is hidden 
in those dreary waters. We are pleased 
to learn that the forthcoming "Life of 
Dr. Kane," by Dr. William Elder, of 
Philadelphia, will contain the poem at 
length, in the Appendix. It will form not 
the least attractive feature of that record 
of the Arctic Hero and Explorer. 



Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad end. 

In one of the curious Chinese books re- 
cently translated and published in Paris, 
this proverb occurs in substantially the 
same words. It is also an injunction of 
the Chinese priesthood, and a carefully 
observed household custom, to kill im- 
mediately every hen that crows, as a 
preventative against the misfortune which 
the circumstance is supposed to indicate. 
The same practice prevails throughout 
many portions of the United States. 

We do not see why, if crowing hens are 
disposed of for fear of misfortune, " whist- 
ling girls" should not also be made the 
subject of visitation. They are rather in 
high favor. Witness the popularity of the 
song, " Whistle and I'll come to you." A 
girl who can whistle, has music in her of 
no common kind, that is evident ; and the 
" bad end" she comes to is, generally, to 
whistle her way into some old bachelor's 
bosom. Pretty bad place, but a spot in- 
to which a great many " unprotected fe- 
males" would be most glad to find an asy- 
lum — particularly if it was accompanied 
with a fine suit of rooms, and servants to 
match ! 




USSELDORF SCHOOL OF ART. 



the connoisseur au 
courant with the pro- 
gress of modern Art, 
the origin and present 
condition of the Dus- 
seldorf School of Painting are of 
course familiar ; but, as it has 
sprung into existence and risen to 
celebrity within the last forty 
L years, and as the rare collection of 
pictures recently purchased by the " Cos- 
mopolitan Art Association," is the only 
exposition of its works ever opened in 
this country, it is presumed that the fol- 
lowing brief outline of its history will be 
interesting to a majority of the visitors of 
the "Dusseldorf Gallery." 

It is somewhat strange that Dusseldorf, 
the capital of the inconsiderable Duchy 
of Berg, in the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia — a town of little note, dignified 
by no historical associations, situated on 
the monotonous flats of the Rhine, far 
below the region of its grandeur and en- 
chantment, with nothing to boast of in the 
way of palaces, churches, theatres, or 
ruins — the great staples of continental 
cities — should, nevertheless, be the seat of 
a school of painting, perhaps the most 
conspicuous on the Continent, and which 
has aided in giving stability and strength 
to the most important movements in the 
history of modern Art. It is true that a 
famous collection of pictures once adorned 
the walls of the electoral palace ; but the 
palace was destroyed in 1794, by the 
French, and the pictures were removed to 
Munich. It was long after their removal 
that the school began to flourish and be- 
come prominent. It seems to have found 
some congenial influences which are hid- 
den from common observation, and make 
up for the apparent deficiencies of the 
place. Perhaps the artists who have con- 
gregated in so unromantic a locality have 
been urged to greater efforts after ideal 
beauty by the very presence of the natural 
barrenness which surrounds them. 

Cornelius, to whom, we believe, belongs 
the honor of the foundation of the school 
of Dusseldorf, was a native of the town. 
Though little known in this country, his 
name stands at the head of the modern 
German painters, especially of those who, 
in immediate connection with him, broke 
through the conventional mannerisms by 
which the genius of artists was trammeled 



and the spirit of Art degraded, and, in 
opposition to academies and professors, 
sought a freer field for the exercise of " the 
gift and faculty divine" of which they 
were the possessors. Of these men, Cor- 
nelius, Overbeck, and Schadow were the 
most distinguished. They met at Rome, 
whither they had gone for a common pur- 
pose — that of seeking among the works of 
the greatest masters for the truest inspi- 
ration. They regarded themselves as the 
martyrs of the modern license which had 
usurped the places and authority of Art. 
Overbeck had, in fact, been expelled from 
the Academy of Vienna, for exercising 
that independence of thought which never 
fails to excite the horror of old " founda- 
tions." He had taken refuge from the 
academicians, amongst the grand memo- 
rials of the early painters of Italy. He 
found kindred spirits in his countrymen, 
banished, like himself, by the assumptions 
of the German schools, and, like himself, 
in quest of a purer standard of taste and 
a more congenial field of labor. 

Under such circumstances, it was very 
natural that they should go from one ex- 
treme to the other ; from the ultra- 
modern to the ultra-medieval ; from the 
redundancies of style which were nearest 
to them in point of time, to the simplicity 
and sincerity which were furthest off — 
even beyond the period of highest excel- 
lence, quite back to the time of Giotts. 
Equally natural was it that they should 
have found in their new associations, con- 
trolling motives of life, higher than the 
standards of artistic taste. The "old 
masters" led them to the old faith. They 
exchanged the German Lutherism for 
the more vivid ritual of that church over 
whose altars, and in whose aisles, and sa- 
cristies, and cloisters, they had studied the 
works of the masters of their adoption, 
and found in their pure and simple crea- 
tions not less the inspiration of genius 
than the fervor of unaffected faith. Cor- 
nelius was born a Roman Catholic. A 
large number of his fellow-students in 
Rome, including Overbeck and Schadow, 
were converted to Romanism, and, as a 
matter of course, went far beyond him in 
devotion to their new faith. Their fana- 
ticism, however — for with some it reached 
that point — gave new ardor to the zeal 
with which they devoted themselves to 
their art. 

A school of painters formed under such 
influences, and animated by such induce- 
ments, could not have failed of snecess. 



